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Earty in the month of April, 1852, I received an appoint- 
ment as teacher of a primary school in the town of B. I had 








¥ long looked forward to such a situation with earnest desire, and 
3 had carefully studied the various branches of common-school 
a learning. I was gratified at my success in obtaining the ap- 
* pointment over several competitors, who were all older than 
34 myself, and some of whom had had experience in teaching. 


But this feeling soon changed to a deep and very painful sense 

of the great responsibility, which I had assumed, I feared, too 

thoughtlessly. I felt as if 1 had,in a giddy moment, placed 

, myself under a weight from which I could not escape, and 

be which would certainly crush me to the ground. I had previous- 

3 ly taken much pleasure in the society of some of the beautiful 

children who went to the school, and would amuse them with 
chit-chat, stories, and games, by the hour together, myself the 

most amused of all. But now the very sight of them became 

painful. I seemed to see, not the present child, but the future 
man or woman, and that man or woman, intelligent, virtuous, 
and happy, or ignorant, degraded, and miserable, according to 
FS the character of my instructions and influence. And then my 
5 mind darted forward to the endless existence which was to follow 
’ the scenes of this short life. I seemed to myself like one of 
the three fatal sisters, who, according to old mythology, were 
¢ 
















constrained, whether willingly or unwillingly, to spin out the 
eternal destinies of men. 
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To get relief, I first took my school-books and carefully re- 
viewed all the studies which I should have occasion to teach in 
my school. But this met only a part of my duties. I then read 
all the books on the art of teaching and the duties of the teach- 
er, which I owned or could borrow; such as the ** School and 
Schoolmaster,” Abbott’s “Teacher,” Hall’s “Lectures,” Page’s 
‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” and some odd numbers of 
the * Annals of Education.”” But these books, which had be- 
fore seemed to me very valuable, now appeared, in my excited 
state of mind, to haye quite changed their character. Precepts 
which I had before thought to be quite satisfactory, now seemed 
to me to be most provokingly indefinite, and some of them even 
as if written on purpose to tantalize. ‘“ The teacher, as he 
prizes the moral welfare of his pupils, must beware alike of 
being too severe, and of being too lax, in his discipline.” Very 
good! But what is it be too severe, and what, to be too lax ’ 
How shall I know where to draw the lines? Andagain, “ While 
it is your business to aid your pupils in all their intellectual ef: 
forts, yet you must be very careful, unless you would condemn 
them to mental imbecility, not to give them too much assistance.”’ 
Of course. -Zoo much assistance must be an evil; the very 
language employed expresses this. But how much assistance is 
too much? By what measurement can I find this out? And 
so of numberless other directions. 

It then occurred to me, that, in Germany and some other 
countries, journeymen are required to travel and observe the 
various methods of practising their trades in different places, 
before they can be admitted to the rank of master-workmen. 
And, as I had still a fortnight before I must take my school, and 
was acquainted with most of the teachers in the vicinity, I 
thought I could not do better, than to employ the fine weather 
of opening Spring in visiting their schools, and in learning, by 
conversation and observation, those measures of the too much 
and the too little, and those points of method, which books speak 
of as so very important, and yet do not condescend to teach. | 
was everywhere kindly received; and though disappointed in 
some respects, found my time not only very pleasantly, but also 
very profitably employed. One great advantage, in addition to 
those which I had anticipated, was the restoration of my mind, 
spirits, and health to their usual tone, before the commencement 
of my labors. As some young teachers may not have the fort- 
night at command for personal observation, and might therefore 
be willing to see some things through my eyes, I have been in- 
duced to give some account of my travels, but with such changes 
of names that there can be no violation of confidence. 

The first schools which I visited, were those of Miss Mason 
and Miss Clark. These two ladies kept adjoining schools and 
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were intimate friends ; but they had opposite defects in their 
methods of teaching, and each had been led by her clear obser- 
vation of her friend’s defects and her strong effort to avoid 
them, to carry her own defects to their very extreme. As I 
entered Miss Mason’s school, she was just calling out a young 
class to read and spell from the Second Reader. The compiler 
very needlessly, as it seems to me, had selected the words to be 
spelled from the reading lesson, and had marshalled them in 
columns above. ‘The metliod of the recitation was the following. 
Each scholar first read all the words in these columns, spelling 
them as he read, so that they were thus spelled over, with open 
books, six times by the class. ‘* This is done,” said Miss Mason, 
“so that they may have no difficulty with these words when 
they meet them in the reading lesson.”” And sure enough, 
those who had been attentive to this preliminary exercise, had 
no difficulty afterwards in reading these words, however faulty 
their reading may have been in other respects. The short read- 
ing lesson was then read over three times. The teacher then 
asked them some simple questions about it, which for the most 
part they answered very well. After this, they were directed to 
close their books, and the words in the columns were then given 
out to them to spell. Of course they had now become so famil- 
iar with them, that they spelled most of them correctly. The 
exercise, in general, passed off very well. And yet it was ob- 
vious, that it had been conducted in such a way, that a bright 
scholar could have met all its requisitions perfectly, without a 
particle of previous study. He must be a dull boy, if after 
nine repetitions, with open book, of the words he was to spell, 
he could not at the tenth repetition, with the book closed, 
spell his word correctly. And, after the reading lesson had 
been read three times in the class, it would have been strange 
if he could not give some account of it. Miss Mason’s method 
in other recitations was similar. ‘ How many are nine and 
eight?”’ The class went busily to counting upon their fingers ; 
and most of them brought out the result seventeen. But some 
of them unfortunately counted a finger too many or too few, and 
answered sixteen or eighteen. And in geography, they first 
pointed out to her the places upon their little maps (no very 
difficult task, with the names directly before their sharp eyes, ) 
before they were required to tell, with books closed, where the 
places were. It was Miss Mason’s ambition that her scholars 
should recite well, and to obtain this end, she made the recita- 
tion as easy as possible. The result was, as might have been 
predicted, that they studied very little at their seats; and not 
studying, they were very restless and disorderly. She bade 
them again and again to be studying their lessons, to keep their 
eyes on their books, to quit whispering and playing, to sit still, 
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&e., but all to no purpose. Why should they be studying, 
when they could get along in the recitation just as well without 
it? Miss Mason was very faithful, very laborious, and accom- 
plished about half as much as she might have done with half 
the labor upon a better system. 

Miss Clark allowed her classes no such indulgences. She 
regarded it as her great business to make her scholars study ; 
and it seemed to be quite a minor consideration with her what 
they studied. ‘The harder lessons could be made, the better ; 
for then they must study more upon them. She looked with 
suspicion upon anything which would render a study more in- 
teresting or easy of apprehension, because it would then require 
less of hard work. And, on this principle, she gave as little 
explanation as possible in recitation. Her first class had just 
taken their places to recite in Colburn’s First Lessons, when | 
entered her school. ‘* What is the first question, Jane?” she 
asked. Jane repeated the question without book, and then gave 
a solution of it,—correct, but done so mechanically that I really 
doubted whether she fully comprehended what she was doing. 
“The next question, Lucy?” And Lucy, in like manner, 
stated and solved the next question. ‘ What,” said I, * have 
they committed these questions all to memory in their order?” 
** Certainly,” replied Miss Clark, “ that makes them study.” 
“ But of what use can it be?” asked. “ Oh,” said she, “ it 
keeps them busy, and fixes their attention on the matter, and is 
an excellent discipline for the mind.” Yes, I thought to my- 
self, but it is not fixing their attention on the essential matter in 
arithmetic, and is giving a discipline entirely different from that 
which properly belongs to the study, nay, even interfering with 
it. ‘ You will find no royal roads to learning here,”’ proceeded 
Miss Clark ; “ for those, you must visit my friend, Miss Mason. 
In teaching arithmetic, I first set my girls to committing all 
the tables to memory ; and when they can say them perfectly, 
then put them into Colburn, and make them commit all the 
questions, as well as learn the answers, as they goalong, ‘That 
makes them study, Iassure you.” ‘ But in learning it thus by 
memory, do they comprehend it as they proceed?” ‘No 
matter for that,” she replied, “there isno danger, in these days 
of precocious wisdom, but that they will understand it fast 
enough. Memory first, and comprehension afterwards, is my 
motto.” ‘* What, even in mathematics?” I asked. ‘“ Yes, 
everywhere,’ she replied; “‘ when scholars understand a thing 
perfectly, there is danger that they will trust to this in recita- 
tion, and not feel the necessity of committing to memory the 
precise words of the book.” I thought, but did not say to her, 
that in mathematics certainly, and indeed in most of our studies, 
every step taken without comprehension is only a step back- 
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wards. She was consistent throughout. In reading, her schol- 
ars stopped just long enough at a comma to count one, at 
a semicolon to count two, at a colon three, and at a period 
four ; indeed, I observed from the lips or fingers of some 
of them, that they actually counted off the pauses,—while 
they often seemed as unconscious of the meaning or spirit of 
what they were reading, as so many speaking automata. And 
in their other studies, when memory happened to fail them, the 
grossness of the blunders which they made was sometimes won- 
derfully ludicrous. For example, they seemed very familiar 
with the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division tables, 
but they not unfrequently applied the wrong table. “If we 
can buy three yards of calico for six shillings, how much will 
one cost?” ‘“ Kighteen,” replied a bright-looking girl, who 
was perfect in the multiplication table, but had not been taught 
to think ; ” ** because three times six are eighteen.”” Miss Clark’s 
school was very studious, and in perfect order; but I felt, 
when I crossed the threshold into the open air, that I had 
come out from a prison-house, where intellect was bound and 
made to grind. I afterwards learned that her scholars had 
much of the same feeling mingled, as was not unnatural, with a 
strong hatred to study. 

I next visited Miss Jones’s school. Her method in recitation 
was one of approximation. An appropriate name for her would 
be “ Miss Try-again.” I will give an example of her method. 
‘“‘ Charles, spell Charlotte.” * S-h-a-r- Shar, l-o-t lot, Sharlot,” 
was the boy’s phonetic operation. ‘* O that won’t do, Charles, 
you must try again; think of your own name, Charles.” 
Charles. tried again, profiting by the hint which had been given 
him, and this time made some approximation towards the right, 
by spelling C-h-a+-l-o-t. ‘‘ That is better,” said his teacher ; 
“* the first syllable is now right; but can’t you spell the last syl- 
lable differently ?”’ A third attempt only changed this to l-w-t ; 
and Miss Jones was obliged to put the word to the next. 

)-h-a-r-l-o-t-t was Henry’s method. ‘That is more like it, but 
you want one letter more.” This suggestion brought out, upon 
the fifth trial, the right spelling of the word; and Charles evi- 
dently felt that he had done by no means badly, and Henry, that 
he had done very well. ‘ Right, Henry,” said the teacher, 
who then put out conceive to James. James achieved a triumph 
over this word by only three trials, giving first ie, then ea, and 
lastly ei in the last syllable. I will give another example, which 
occurred in a recitation in geography. Sarah was directed to 
bound her native State. ‘* Massachusetts,” she began, “is 
bounded on the north by Vermont.” “ Right, and what else ?” 
“Maine.” A gentle shake of the teacher’s head led the child 

to change this to New Hampshire. “ Right, and on the south 
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by—?” “The Atlantic Ocean,” said Sarah. ‘“ Right so far.” 
But Sarah could go no farther; and one girl added Connecti- 
cut, and another Rhode Island. This indulgent try-ayain sys- 
tem, of course, saved the scholars from feeling the necessity of 
anything like accurate study; and the process was so slow, that 
very little was accomplished in recitation. 

The next teacher, whose school I visited, I should be inclined 
to call ‘* Miss Individuality.” She labored hard through the 
school-hours, and even beyond them; but accomplished very 
much less than she might have done, from her habit of instructing 
her scholars so much individually. Fifteen of her youngest schol- 
ars came up to her successively, and read or spelled to her one by 
one. This operation occupied three quarters of an hour, and yet 
each one received on an average only three minutes’ instruction. 
If the same time had been devoted to them in two or three 
classes, with the aid of cards which they could all see at once, 
or of writing on the blackboard, their progress might have been 
three times as rapid, with more occupation and pleasure to them- 
selves, and with less tedium to the teacher. A teacher can ac- 
complish very little, except as he brings his scholars collectively 
under his influence, by a judicious classification. 

In the next school, that of Miss Baker, I observed an oppo- 
site fault, an excessive and injudicious use of simultaneous exer- 
cises for the whole school, and of simultaneous recitation in the 
separate classes. These exercises, introduced into the earlier 
part of the school sessions, produced a social excitement, which 
rendered the subsequent periods of more quiet study and recita- 
tion dull and tasteless. And the scholars had evidently acquired 
the habit of following one another in their answers, whether 
right or wrong, just likaja flock of sheep. If the leader struck 
the right note, all went well enough; and one might suppose 
that the rest answered from knowledge, instead of mere imita- 
tion. But if the first speaker happened to make a mistake, then 
the-scene was often amusing. ‘ How much is nine times six?” 
Miss Baker asked one of her classes. ‘* Seventy-two,” the first re- 
plied ; and immediately “ Seventy-two,” “* Seventy-two,” ** Sev- 
enty-two,” rang through the class. Butthe teacher looked dissat- 
isfied ; and one bethought himself and answered “ Fifty-four,” 
and others echoed and re-echoed “ Fifty-four,” “ Fifty-four.” 
At first it seemed doubtful, which of the two streams of sound 
would conquer ; “* As when two mountain torrents meet in the 
vale,” Homer would say. But “ Truth,” so says the old prov- 
erb, “is mighty and will prevail ;”’ and after a short contest, 
** Fifty-four” gained a complete victory, and those shouted it 
loudest, who had at first been most zealous for “‘ Seventy-two.” 

Miss Torry, whom I next visited, had a large school, and 
made much use of the assistance of the older scholars in the 
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instruction of the younger. ‘This assistance seemed important ; 
and yet it somewhat disturbed her own recitations, and from 
want of systematic superintendence was far less valuable than 
it might have been. Some of it was useless, and some even 
worse than useless. As I opened the outer door of the school- 
house, I found three boys engaged in very quiet play. ‘“ Why 
are you here?” I asked them. “ The mistress sent me out,” 
replied the oldest, “‘ to hear John and William read.” ‘ And 
have you heard them?” ‘Oh certainly,” said he, ‘ and I am 
going to hear them again.” Perhaps ten minutes, out of the 
half-hour which they spent there, were given to their work. 
But these ten minutes Miss Torry was unable to give, and they 
were doubtless spent usefully to all the three. 

I have not yet spoken of the school of my predecessor, Miss 
Adams, who was so soon to resign her place to me. She was, 
upon the whole, quite a good teacher; but she did not make 
sufficient allowance for the restless and improvident nature of 
children, and for their inability to give any long-protracted at- 
tention to study. Hence, to save time, as she said, and to pre- 
vent, so far as might be, the bustle of changing classes, she was 
in the habit of hearing all the exercises of each class continuously. 
Her method was the following. She first called out her abece- 
darians, and gave them all the instruction which she designed to 
give them during the half-day. Then she heard her fifth class 
read, and afterwards spell; and then her fourth class read and 
spell. She then heard her third class read and spell, and added 
an oral exercise in counting and reckoning. Next, her second 
class read, spelled, and recited in arithmetic or geography ; 
and last of all, her first, or highest, class did the same, occupying 
three-quarters of an hour continuously in their recitation. It was 
obvious, that this method, however it might suit adult scholars, 
was very ill adapted to a primary school. Each class had an 
interval of more than two hours between their recitations. This 
was a much longer time than their infant natures could give, 
without injury, to continuous study. ‘They must have relaxation 
and change ; and none being provided for them in the exercises 
of the school-room, they either sought it for themselves, or suf- 
fered from the want of it. Some, under painful constraint, sat 
like martyrs with their hands behind them. Others made marks 
or rude figures on slates ; uselessly enough for the most part, 
while a little attention might have taught them both to write 
and to draw. Some boys, indeed, without instruction, would 
make very good pictures of horses ard ships, while girls were 
more successful with birds, flowers, anc. trees. Others improved 
every possible opportunity of jumping up and down, leaving their 
seats, throwing paper balls, snapping apple-seeds, chewing gum, 
crunching nuts, chatting with their neighbors, playing pins, com- 
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paring rings, pushing, pulling, and all the various etceteras by 
which the active, impulsive, restless nature of childhood seeks 
relief, when we allow it no proper outlet. And what study was 
done during this period was less profitable, because it was di- 
vided between different recitations. The child would perhaps 
first study his reading a little, then his spelling awhile, then his 
arithmetic, and then go back to reading and spelling, without 
concentrating his attention on any one lesson long enough to 
master it. The recitations, therefore, were not as well prepared 
as though each had had its special hour or half-hour of prepara- 
tion. The long recitation, also, of the higher classes was te- 
dious. Whether they were sitting or standing, they became 
weary from its length; and were less attentive, than they would 
have been to shorter recitations having a special object. The 
younger classes, however, were most unmanageable and most to 
be pitied, from the fact that they had finished their work during 
the first part of the session, and during the rest of it had nothing 
to do but to be annoying and uncomfortable ; for, of course, it 
could not be expected to any great extent, that during the fore- 
noon they would be preparing lessons for the afternoon, and 
during the afternoon for the next forenoon. Poor teacher! 
and with still more reason we may exclaim, Poor scholars! 
And all this merely to avoid a little marching to and fro of 
classes, which in itself, so far from being an evil, would have 
been a benefit to all concerned. There was another serious evil 
in Miss Adams’s method. The first, second, or third class in 
reading and spelling was also the first, second, or third class in 
arithmetic and geography. But the proficiency and capacities 
of scholars in these different studies were sometimes very differ- 
ent. For example, some of the older scholars in the third class, 
who had been little to school and were therefore backward in 
reading and spelling, but who had been used to reckoning mar- 
bles and doing errands at stores, had more capacity for arith- 
metical computation, than most of the members of the first class. 
The improvement of scholars is evidently greatest when in 
every study they can be classed according to their ability for 
pursuing that study. 

But the fortnight was at length out; and I was obliged to 
bring my travels to a close, somewhat, I fancy, to the relief of 
my neighbor-teachers, though they always received me very kind- 
ly, and Iam happy in being able to say that I have never 
abused their kindness by censorious remarks upon their schools. 
I feel greatly indebted to the fortnight spent among them for 
any success which I may have had in my own labors. My 
year of teaching has certainly been a very pleasant one; and 

if any teachers younger than myself have any curiosity to know 
what methods I pursue, I do not see that modesty forbids 
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my stating them in an anonymous communication like the 
present. 

In the morning, we commence by singing a stanza or two of 
some familiar hymn; I then read myself a few verses from the 
Bible, sometimes adding a remark or two; and offer a short 
prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer, which my scholars re- 
peat with me. The reading of the Scriptures by the scholars 
themselves, a verse or two by each, as practised in some schools, 
seems to me to be of very little value as an exercise in read- 
ing, and, as primary scholars are apt to read, of still less 
value as a devotional exercise. I then call out my abecedarians, 
teaching them as a class from cards and the blackboard, and 
showing them how to print the capital letters in their simplest 
forms on the blackboard and on their slates. They begin to 
read and spell words and sentences, as soon as they have 
learned letters enough to compose them. I take especial pains, 
from the outset, in teaching them the powers of the letters, and 
not their mere names (which, indeed, seem always to come 
whenever they are wanted, without any effort) ; and thus I seem 
to myself to secure all the advantages of the phonetic mode of 
teaching, without the incumbrance and confusion of a double 
orthography. 

I then call out my several classes in spelling and reading, 
beginning with the lowest,as requiring the least preliminary 
study. I say “spelling and reading,” because 1 uniformly 
commence with the spelling; and the lesson in spelling always 
includes all the words in the reading lesson, which is given out 
of a suitable length for this. After this, 1 require the scholars 
to give me some account of the reading lesson, with their books 
still closed. The books are then opened, and any words or ex- 
pressions which seem to me to require explanation are explained. 
Then, and not till then, the lesson is read. After reading it 
two or three times through with great care, we turn back and 
read over previous lessons, until the time for the recitation has 
expired; for I endeavor to be precise in giving each class 
its proportion of time. The spelling and questioning before 
the reading compel the scholars to study the lesson much 
more carefully than if these followed the reading, and they also 
prepare the way for a much more fluent and intelligent reading. 
The spelling and reading occupy the whole time until the re- 
cess, which comes in the middle of the session. 

After the recess, the arithmetic classes are called up, begin- 
ning with the lowest. These classes include all the scholars, 
without exception, (for the exercise is alike appropriate and im- 
portant for all,) arranged according to their progress in count- 
ing and reckoning. First, I have one or two classes in mere 
counting, or the simplest reckoning, by the aid of fingers, mar- 
bles, beans, marks on the blackboard or on slates, &c. ; then I 
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have a class in Emerson’s First Part, and then one or two 
classes in Colburn’s First Lessons, who also learn to perform sim- 
ple operations on slates. I endeavor to proceed very gradually, 
and no faster than the mind of the pupil can expand to compre- 
hend the whole process, and to discover for itself the result. _ 

After these lessons are finished, I devote fifteen minutes to an 
exercise in which each one of the more advanced half of the 
school is engaged in teaching one pupil of the less advanced half. 
The instruction (given of course, in alow tone,) may be in read- 
ing, in counting, in printing or writing on a slate, K&c., according 
to the wants of the pupil. I superintend the whole exercise very 
carefully, and have found it to be of great advantage both to the 
older and to the younger scholars. ‘The last ten or fifteen min- 
utes of the forenoon we give to a simultaneous exercise, which, 
coming at the close, is quite a relief, and does not unfit for any 
following exercise. In this, we sometimes analyze the sounds 
of the language, and sometimes repeat tables or other familiar 
matters, but uniformly close with singing. In this way, each 
scholar comes twice before me in the half day; and the last 
half hour of the session is spent in exercises which please by 
their variety and social character, and keep the whole school 
busy and interested. I should add, that every lesson in each 
study includes, as a matter of course, a review of the preced- 
ing lesson. 

The afternoon commences with reading, and then proceeds in 
the same manner as the forenoon, except that, in the place of 
arithmetic, the higher classes have geography, and the lower 
classes have, for the most part, some oral exercise preparatory 
to the study of geography, such as instruction from the map of 
the town, county, or state, or about natural objects, as birds, 
beasts, fishes, insects, trees, flowers, stones, shells, hills, rivers, 
lakes, the heavenly bodies, &c., with such illustrations as I can 
find either in pictures or in the natural objects themselves. 
Some easy and useful lesson to be committed to memory, how- 
ever, sometimes takes the place of this exercise ; and thus my 
scholars learn the names of the months, the colors of the rain- 
bow, the most common abbreviations, tables of time, weight and 
measure, and sometimes a few stanzas of beautiful poetry. In 
the afternoon, the higher classes often read and spell from their 
geography, instead of the reading book which they use in the 
forenoon. ‘This assists them in understanding it, and greatly 
promotes their progress in the study. 

We have thus three kinds of classes, which may be termed in 
general, reading and spelling classes, arithmetic classes, and 
geography classes. Every class which recites from a text-book 
has a head, and the scholar who is at the head Wednesday and 
Saturday noons, receives a credit for it and sometimes a certifi- 
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cate, and then goes to the foot to work his way up again. 
Every scholar who is absent, whether with or without excuse, 
always takes the foot on rejoining the class. ‘To prevent dis- 
putes about places, I keep a list of each class, on which I mark 
the places of the scholars at the close of each recitation, and 
at the next recitation I call them out in order from the list. A 
certain number of credits entitles the scholar toa book or some 
other reward; andas some are better in spelling, others in 
arithmetic, and others still in geography, and as credits are 
given twice a week, while good behavior is also taken into 
account, these rewards are distributed much more equally than 
in most schools. 

If other Primary Teachers have discovered better methods 
than these, will they not have the kindness to impart them ? 
Our cause is one; and that a cause of intense interest and sur- 
passing nobleness. x. Bs. 





EDUCATION—ITS NATURE AND OBJECTS. 


Wuat is education? We hope our readers will not think we 
mean to pay a questionable compliment to their good sense or 
general intelligence by proposing this question, and briefly try- 
ing to answer it. Every body at this day, and with us, dis- 
cusses the subject of education. In shops, in public houses, in 
the reading-room and in the market-place, the talk is apt to be 
of schools, of teachers and of methods of education. There 
never was probably a country or a province in the world, where 
so wide and so deep an interest has been felt in this great sub- 
ject; nor where so much money, according to the population, 
has been annually paid for the general diffusion of knowledge 
among the people, as is true of Massachusetts to-day. And 
yet, we strongly suspect, that if many of those who talk loudly 
on the subject, and feel really the importance and value of the 
interest in question, were asked to give their ideal of education, 
their answers would be various and widely contradictory. Some 
would be vague, and some entirely wrong. Now, whatever the 
importance of correct views here may be to society in general,— 
and it is doubtless very great,—the teacher cannot afford to be 
without definite and right notions on this subject ; first, because 
such notions are entirely essential to the right and skilful per- 
formance of his duties ; and secondly, because he, more than any 
other, has it in his power to diffuse correct knowledge in this 
respect. The tendency is constantly to wrong or inadequate or 
essentially erroneous views, both among pupils themselves and 
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among those who support our educational institutions. ‘Teachers, 
therefore, as a class, especially need to understand their calling, 
and the best means of answering its designs. We shall therefore 
offer no farther apology for endeavoring to express some of our 
own views in this matter, which, if not adopted by others, we 
trust will at least lead to farther inquiry and awaken more interest 
on this most vital question. 

It is obvious that right notions of education imply generally 
correct opinions in regard to its subject—the human mind. ‘To 
cultivate successfully any kind of vegetable, grain or tree, it is 
essential to know its nature and the laws of its growth. These 
we must take as we find them. All we can do is to adapt our 
culture to these laws, which we cannot change nor essentially 
modify. It is very much the same with the mind. Our culture 
here must agree with its nature, else we shall make a failure, or 
perhaps do more than this. The word education, whose Latin 
etymology has been given by every tyro, in his first composition, 
and whose meaning, a drawing or leading forth, every one knows, 
is significant as well of the character of the mind as of the pro- 
cess which it describes. It shows that the mind has the capa- 
bility of development, and implies that the human powers are to 
be unfolded and strengthened. It indicates the fact that a 
human soul is a living power, capable of progressive growth ; 
and not an empty lumber-room, fit only for the indiscriminate 
storage of bales and boxes and other most heterogeneous things. 
The man is in the infant, even as is the oak tree in the acorn. 
In both cases, the one contains the possibility of the other. 
And in both alike the possible becomes actual under the favor- 
able circumstances of growth and cultivation; and in no other 
way. It is true that each healthy seed is the germ of a full 
grown tree ; but who does not know that the tree which springs 
therefrom will be strong and healthy, or of a stunted and sick- 
ly growth, just as it happens to be placed in a genial, or in a 
barren and rocky soil? ‘The living power of the germ must be 
educed, and this in accordance with the appointed laws and con- 
ditions which regulate its growth. Let the infant, from the 
first dawning of his life, be subject to wholesome and healthful 
influences, such as are adapted to refine and ennoble, to cherish 
and develop his latent powers ; and he becomes at length a full 
grown and actual man. We speak of the general law, fully 
aware that there are seeming exceptions. ‘There will be, in the 
best soil, singular instances of inferior growth. But in such 
cases we may be sure that some needful condition is unfulfilled, 
with which the individual would in each instance have been 
more nearly complete. 

On the other hand, if the child is exposed to untoward influ- 
ences which wither and dry up every thing manly and ennobling 
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within him, his manly stature must be in the end proportionably 
dwarfed. As to the great purposes of human existence in this 
world, he will be as useless and as barren as the stinted moun- 
tain shrub. He may get enough to eat and drink; he may 
wear sumptuous clothing; his dwelling may be large and costly ; 
his equipage may glitter, and dazzle the eyes of the staring 
multitude ; he may even riot in wealth and wallow in luxury,— 
but educated he is not; to this high honor he may not aspire. 

Nor is it mere intellectual development with which education 
is concerned. In the wonderful mechanism of humanity there 
is a moral nature standing preéminent among all our powers. 
First of all and before all, this claims culture and care. We 
must therefore deem every method or system of education which 
leaves out of view this part of man’s nature, as essentially dis- 
proportionate and imperfect. If man has an intellect, so he has 
a conscience: if he has a head, so he has a heart. Must he, in 
order to fulfil his destiny, be wise? He must no less be good 
and virtuous. Is it well for him to be able to judge, to calculate, 
to contrive? It is still better for him to be charitable, kind, 
honest, humane. 

To develop, then, and to bring into vigorous life and full 
growth these two constituents of our being, the intellectual and 
the moral,—this is education in the true and best acceptation 
of that term. We might with propriety speak of physical edu- 
cation; and this is by no means unimportant. We omit this, 
however, in the present discussion. 

From the definition thus given, it is easy to see that what 
often goes under the name of education is quite another thing. 
It is not the acquisition of words or things merely ; it is not the 
learning of geography or history; it is not the knowledge of 
arithmetic or of algebra, that constitute education. These are 
only its means; and not even that, when they fail to produce 
the proper result, as they often do. 

To possess knowledge on a variety of subjects is useful and 
convenient. Indeed, such knowledge is the foundation of all 
true education ; but what we wish to make distinctly definite is 
the fact that knowledge and education are two entirely different 
things ; as completely distinguishable from each other as are 
the rain and the earth and the sunshine, from the plant they 
have conspired to produce. From confusing these two different 
things some very absurd notions have sprung. We hear of 
those who have finished their education by having pursued a 
prescribed course of study ; or of having completed it by having 
been in a given school a given number of years. ‘Though this 
form of expression is in some cases only figurative, yet the words 
contain a lurking satire upon opinions, to say the least, quite 
prevalent ; for they imply the finishing of what often has never 
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been truly begun. From this same confusion of different things, 
this ignorance of the true nature of education, also, come those 
frequent and ofttimes irksome questions from parents and pupils, 
such as, What good will come of studying Algebra? What is 
the use of Latin? How will Geometry be any benefit to my 
son? ‘That Mathematics or Latin or Greek should be pursued 
by those who will in after life lay them partially or wholly aside, is 
regarded only as an entire waste of time and strength. It is 
not even dreamed that the thorough pursuit of these studies, 
produces effects, and induces habits of the utmost value, which 
will never be lost, though all which is learned in the school 
should be wholly forgotten. A stake is driven firmly down, and 
the crooked shrub, fastened to it, is made to take an upright 
shape. Year after year confirms the position, and finally the 
tree stands erect, tall and strong, while the old support is decay- 
ing at its roots. Thus it is with many of the studies pursued at 
school. ‘They help to give shape and direction and strength to 
the mind; and when they have done this, there may be no 
farther need for them. There are, it is true, certain branches 
which will in other ways be useful, and which it will be most 
necessary to remember. But there are some specific results in 
mental growth, which cannot be secured but by careful study 
of what, in nine cases out of ten, will never be used in ordinary 
life. 

Besides, it is not the amount acquired which determines the 
result. It is not the quantity of food which is taken, but rather 
the manner in which what is taken is digested, that causes the 
healthy growth of the child. ‘There is an intellectual as well as 
a physical dyspepsia. ‘The mind that is crammed each day 
with innutritious and inconvenient food, must of course be sickly 
and weak. It is not the number of books read, of subjects 
studied, nor yet the multitude of facts acquired and remembered, 
that produce intellectual superiority ; but rather the use which 
is made of all this. In history, for example, the mere knowl- 
edge of facts can be of no great advantage; unless from these 
facts we are able to generalize and deduce principles. The ex- 
istence of Napoleon or Cesar, their lives, their genius, and their 
exploits, are matters of fact which history gives us. But what 
better are we for the mere knowledge of these facts, than those 
who never heard those names, unless we can derive from them 
great moral and political lessons? And the same may be asked 
respecting all other knowledge of the kind. It is often consid- 
ered enough if the pupil recites the words of the lesson correct- 
ly ; at least, so the pupil himself naturally regards it unless he 
is put right again and again. A class in Intellectual Philosophy 
was once called up to recite. The first question put was, “* What 
is abstraction?’’ A pupil unhesitatingly answered, “It is 
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the separation of facts from the relations in which they were 
originally presented to us, and the contemplation of some of them 
apart from the rest ; considering, for example, certain properties 
of bodies apart from their other properties. Among a variety 
of objects we thus fix upon qualities which are common to a cer- 
tain number of them, and so arrange them into genera and spe- 
cies.” This was recited fluently, and with every appearance of 
understanding the meaning on the part of the pupil. It was 
entirely correct according to the book, and with little attention 
from a mind of any considerable maturity is easily understood. 
But in the case now mentioned, a subsequent test question from 
the teacher showed that the pupil had not the remotest idea of 
the meaning of the words which had been recited. Not seldom 
have we seen scholars who had, as they said, been through the 
Arithmetic, and yet were ignorant of the principles of numera- 
tion, and could not tell why, in adding, we carry for ten rather 
than fifteen or any other number. We heard once a rather 
ludicrous story, which will very well illustrate what is too often 
true. A boy who had finished his arithmetic and was compla- 
cently making known his exploits, was asked to find the cost of 
12 pounds of pork at 7% cents per pound, provided five pounds 
of the meat were fat. After working and puzzling himself for 
along time, he gave it up, saying there was no such question 
in the book, but that he still thought he could do it, if it were 
not for the fiye pounds of fat. He made shipwreck on the fat 
meat. 

Thus it is easy to have knowledge of words without meaning ; 
and of meaning, without any beneficial effect upon the intellect. 
And here lies one of the greatest responsibilities of the teacher, 
as well as one of the greatest difficulties of his task. Amid the 
pressing duties of a large school, he is in danger of being satis- 
fied himself, and of leaving his pupil satisfied with mere verbal 
recitations ; it being the truth, that eomparatively few naturally 
possess that inquisitive habit of mind which instinctively seeks 
the reason and meaning of what it meets. But while this habit 
is natural to but few, it may be formed and cultivated in most 
by judicious management and correct training on the part of 
the teacher. And this, we repeat, is the most difficult as well 
as the most important part of his task. It is to teach his pupil 
to think, and to think for himself. He truly educates only when 
he does this; and whoso accomplishes this, by whatever means 
and in whatever way, may rightfully claim to be an educator. 
And the difficulty here will be likely to be appreciated only by 
one who has experienced it. It is only when he has tried again 
and again to put himself in the place of the pupil, and made his 
illustrations just such as seemed fitted to his pupil’s capacity, 
and after all find that he has missed the mark, that the teacher 
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will understand something of the nature of teaching. And he 
only can be truly successful in it who can find the stand-points 
of his pupils, and thus with effect and skill adapt his teachings 
to their understanding and capacity. One grand purpose of 
knowledge being thus to induce reflection, mental activity, in- 
tellectual growth, and so education, in its proper meaning, it is 
manifest that much time may be spent and labor expended to 
very little purpose, both by teacher and pupil, and yet consid- 
able success may seem to have been the result. 

It will be readily inferred that we entertain no such utilitarian 
notions of education in its character or ends as would make it 
wholly subservient to a man’s worldly success. By some, we 
fear it might be said by many, education is supposed to be valu- 
able only as a means of enabling one to be shrewd in business 
operations, and thus successful in gaining a livelihood; and 
that to educate a youth is only to fit him for business, even as 
a race-horse is fitted for the course. ‘The remark is sometimes 
made by the father of his son, “* He knows enough already. I 
have got along tolerably well in the world, and he knows more 
than I did at his age ;”’ and so the boy is taken from school, just 
as the intellect had commenced its growth, confined for life to 
the farm or the shop, and doomed henceforth to know nothing 
of that high and rational pleasure which intellectual tastes shed 
upon the condition of man. 

If education is acquired merely to enable its possessor to 
** make money,” then we may say that the time and means 
spent in that way are poorly spent; for every one knows that 
the ignorant man,—ignorant at least of books,—is quite as like- 
ly to become rich—that is, to lay up money,—as is the educated 
man. It is true that education, by elevating the character and 
raising the man to a refined and intelligent atmosphere, is its 
own reward ; and if it does not conduct to affluence, it usually 
repels the fear of want. But the true teacher and the intelli- 
gent learner will look at education with a different view. ‘To 
them it will seem worthy to be obtained for its own sake alone, 
because it is worth intrinsically far more than all the cost of ob- 
taining it. Nor will the thought of duty be kept from its 
proper connection here. It will be felt that education is de- 
manded on moral grounds of every human being. For what other 
purpose indeed has God given us the wonderful and noble pow- 
ers we possess? Are they to lie hidden in the rubbish and 
dust of this world, like the rough mountain gem, far away from 
the light that reveals its beauty? No! The Creator has en- 
dowed us with a mind and a heart; and not one of us can go 
through life and leave that heart and mind without culture and 
be guiltless, It is not of course the duty of the farmer to leave 
the plough, nor the mechanic his shop, nor the merchant his 
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counting-room, for the exclusive pursuits of study; but it is the 
duty of every one, which can in no way be evaded, to make 
the most of himself in whatever sphere he is called to labor, and 
thus to realize in himself, so far as he may, the true ideal of 
man. 





SELF-REPORTING SYSTEM IN SCHOOLS. 


Tu1s subject was announced for discussion on the business 
circulars of the last meeting of the Massachusetts State Teach- 
ers’ Association. But the pressure of other business was so 
great as to prevent the discussion, which we regretted, since the 
subject is one of no little importance ; but in respect to which 
there have been very various opinions. 

We take it for granted that in most schools of any size, where 
the pupils study in the school-room, one of two methods must be 
adopted. Lither the pupils must keep their own account of 
delinquencies, or others, teachers or monitors, must keep such an 
account. ‘The question then seems to come to this,—Which is 
the better method of the two? It has always seemed to us, 
that pupils should in all cases be encouraged, and in some cases 
required to report their failures in duty to their teachers. 
They should be encouraged always so to do, because the prac- 
tice will be highly beneficial to them in a moral point of view. 
No one who has become delinquent in duty, of whatever kind, 
will be likely to amend until the wrong is recalled and dis- 
tinctly reflected upon. And a pupil who has been consciously 
unfaithful, will be much less likely to repeat the offence after 
freely and frankly acknowledging it to his teacher. This very 
acknowledgment would be a sort of tacit promise of amend- 
ment. And the practice helps to form that habit of retrospec- 
tion so entirely necessary to moral culture. Besides, it affords 
the teacher the best of all opportunities to give counsel and aid 
and warning, which is one of his chief duties. For he should be 
in some sense the spiritual as well as intellectual guide of his 
pupils. 

‘To some extent also,—what, the circumstances and character 
of each school must determine,—the practice of keeping a correct 
account of misdemeanors should, in our judgment, be required 
of the pupils. Because, in the first place, some pupils will sel- 
dom if ever do it otherwise, and thus will miss one most essential 
method of improvement ; and secondly, because it may be made, 
when judiciously managed, an important aid in securing good 
order, without which any school will possess little comparative 
value. The only serious objection that we remember to have 
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heard to this practice, is that when it lies with the pupil to 
report his failures, the temptation to deceive will be great, and 
there is thus danger that he will form a habit of deception. 
Let us examine this objection a moment, and compare its relative 
force in regard to both methods of keeping accounts. Let it, 
meanwhile, be understood that there are pupils in every school who 
will, under any system, be likely to use more or less conceal- 
ment. Let it also be understood that we speak of self-reporting 
as it should be managed, and not as it may be abused. Seldom, 
if ever, would we make delinquencies reported by pupils them- 
selves the basis for inflicting penalties, other than the conscience 
of the offender might supply. Nor in general would we have 
any but the teachers know what each one records against him- 
self. And we would have every pupil feel that the chief design 
of the plan is to promote se/f-inspection, to secure self-govern- 
ment, and so to help him on in the most important kind of improve- 
ment. Managed thus, which of the two methods will be most 
likely to engender habits of deception, as well as other undesira- 
ble traits ? In the one case, the pupil watches over himself and 
is put upon his honor. In the other, he is watched by another, 
and no such responsibility rests upon him. Under one system, 
he is made to feel that the governing of himself is put into his 
own hands, and thus he is encouraged to practise self-control. 
Under the other, he feels little of this, and comes to regard him- 
self under the care of somebody else. The self-reporting sys- 
tem, rightly conducted, makes the pupil feel that the account 
stands properly between himself and his conscience; that the 
teacher is only an occasional spectator here; that however much 
he may deceive the one, the other cannot be cheated, and that 
deception, therefore, is of no avail. The monitorial plan, on 
the other hand, tends to induce the feeling, that the pupil has 
no responsibilities beyond the teacher ; and he learns very soon, 
that all the misdemeanors he commits without the knowledge of 
those who keep the accounts, pass for nothing; and to feel per- 
haps at length, that the wrong itself is not so much in the act, 
as in its detection. Here then it seems to us is a temptation to 
wrong practice and wrong opinion, of a strength which finds no 
parallel in the other method. Besides, it puts the teacher and 
pupil in an entirely false position with respect to each other. 
Under this system it is impossible that there should not be an 
antagonistic relation, more or less marked, between them. In 
many cases it will result in a sharp game of dissimulation on the 
one side, and attempts at detection on the other. Now it seems 
to us that every thing which would induce this state of things 
in a school is most destructive, and should be carefully shunned. 
The pupil and the teacher are seeking the same end. ‘There 
ought not to be any antagonism between them. And there 
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would be often much less of it than there is, if all unnecessary 
causes thereto were avoided. 

In short, the highest kind of government in a school is self- 
government; and he is the best disciplinarian who secures the 
most of this kind of rule among his pupils. Indeed self-govern- 
ment is a most essential part of education, and should so be re- 
garded by the teacher. And in securing it he will not only 
benefit his pupils, but greatly aid himself. ‘That this is to a 
very great extent practicable, we could readily show by reference 
to some of the best schools in the State. We know of schools, 
self-governed almost, where the highest order prevails, with, at 
the same time, a perfectly good understanding between the 
teachers and pupils, both heartily codperating for the common 
good. 





WIRT’S LETTER TO HIS DAUGHTER AT SCHOOL. 


[The following beautiful and truthful letter of the late Hon. William 
Wirt, to his young daughter, is full of hints for the teacher as well as in- 
struction to the pupil. We question whether its distinguished author, 
jurist, scholar, Christian as he was, ever wrote anything more truly appro- 
priate to its design than this letter. ] 


“My Dear Lavra:—I would have answered your letter 
sooner, but that my courts and clients hardly leave me time to 
write to your dear mother, to whom, of all earthly creatures, 
you and I owe our first duties. But I have not loved you theless 
for not writing to you ; on the contrary I have been thinking of 
you with the greatest affection, and praying for you on my bend- 
ed knees, night and morning, humbly begging of God that he 
would bless you with health and happiness, and make you an 
ornament to your sex, and a blessing to your parents. But we 
must not be like the man that prayed to Hercules to help his 
wagon out of the mud, and was too lazy to try to help himself ; 
no, we must be thoughtful, try our very best to learn our books, 
and to be good ; and then if we call upon our Father in heav- 
en, he will help us. 

“Tam very glad your Latin grammar is becoming easier to 
you. It will be more and more so, the more you give your 
whole mind to it. God has been very kind in blessing you with 
a sound understanding, and it would be very sinful in you toneglect 
so great a blessing, and suffer your mind to go to ruin, instead 
of improving it by study and making it beautiful, as well as 
useful to yourself and others. It would be almost as bad as it 
would be for Uncle Cabell to be so lazy himself, and suffer his 
laborers to be so lazy, as to let his rich low grounds run up all 
in weeds, instead of corn, and so have no bread for his family, 
and let them all starve and die. Now your mind is as rich as 
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Uncle Cabell’s low grounds; and all that your father and 
mother ask of you, is, that you will not be so idle as to let it 
run to weeds; but that you will be industrious and studious, and 
so your mind will bring a fine crop of fruits and flowers. 

** Suppose there was a nest full of beautiful young birds, so 
young that they could not fly and help themselves, and they wero 
opening their little mouths, aud crying for something to eat and 
drink, and their parents would not bring them anything, but 
were to let them cry on, from morning till night, till they starved 
and died; would they not be very wicked parents? Now, 
your mind is this nest full of beautiful little singing birds ; much 
more beautiful and melodious than any canary birds in the 
world ; and there sit Fancy, and Reason, and Memory, and Judg- 
ment, all with their little heads thrust forward out of the nest, 
and crying as hard as they can for something to eat and drink. 
Will you not love your father for trying to feed them with books 
and learning, the only kind of meat and drink they love, and 
without which those sweet little songsters must, in a few years, 
hang their heads and die? Nay, will you not do your very 
best to help your father and mother to feed them, that they may 
grow up and get a full suit of fine glossy feathers and cheer the 
house with their songs? And, moreover, would it not be very 
wrong to feed some of them only, and let the rest starve ? 

“You are very fond when you get a new story-book, of run- 
ning through it as fast as you can, just for the sake of knowing 
what happened to this one, and that one ; in doing so, you are 
only feeding one of the four birds I have mentioned,—that is 
Fancy, which to be sure is the loudest singer among them, and 
will please you most while you are young. But while you are 
thus feeding and stuffing Fancy, Reason, Memory and Judgment 
are starving ; and yet, by-and-by you will think their notes much 
sweeter and softer than those of Fancy, although not so loud, and 
wild, and varied. Therefore you ought to feed those other birds, 
too; they eat a great deal slower than Fancy ; they require the 
grains to be pounded in a mortar, before they can get any food 
from them ; that is, when you read a pretty story, you must not 
gallop over it as fast as you can, just to learn what happened ; 
but you must stop every now and then, and consider why 
one person you are reading of, is so much loved, and another so 
much hated. 

‘This sort of consideration pounds the grains in a mortar, 
and feeds Reason and Judgment. Then you must determine that 
you will not forget that story; but that you will try to remem- 
ber every part of it, so that you may shape your own conduct 
by it; doing those good actions which the story has told you 
will make people love you, and avoiding those evil ones which 
you find will make them hate you. ‘his is feeding Memory and 
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Judgment both at once. Memory, too, is remarkably fond of a 
tit-bit of Latin grammar, and though the food is hard to come 
at, yet the sweet little bird must not starve. The rest of them 
could do nothing without her ; for if she was to die, they would 
never sing again, at least not sweetly. 

, “Your affectionate father, 
“WILLIAM Wirt.” 





LIVE AND DEAD TEACHERS. 


For once, we wish we could wield the pen of “ the ready 
writer,” in order that we might say just what we wish to say— 
what can be said—and what ought be said on this subject. 
Never have we been made so fully sensible of the real and 
world-wide difference between these two classes, as since, by our 
position, we have been brought into correspondence with the 
great body of teachers throughout the State. It is true that 
with the latter of these, we have had little to do, since most of 
them are so dead as to be wholly insensible of what is going on 
around them, and of course are yet ignorant of our enterprise ; 
but occasionally, one of their ghosts so far resumes his mortality, 
as to send us a howl, or if that requires too much exertion, is 
content to show what he thinks of us and our undertaking, by 
giving only a stupid yawn, and then sinks away to his mortuary 
again, as though angry at being disturbed in his death-slumbers. 
The only thing that seems to trouble the dreams of such is, that 
others are alive and wide awake ; and if they could only see all 
of their profession as lifeless as themselves, their repose would 
be so profound that no earthly resurrection could ever possibly 
reach them! 

And yet they must be reached. Though totally unfit for 
them they occupy important positions, and must either be awak- 
ened to a sense of their responsibility, or driven from the places 
which they so unworthily hold. ‘They need to be touched, at 
least, lightly, with the spear of Ithuriel, and if this article can 
be made to serve that purpose, we shall be satisfied. In order 
to do this effectually, we must advert tosome of the more strik- 
ing characteristics of each of these classes. 

The dead teacher may be known by his total indifference to 
all that appertains to the prosperity of his profession. He cares 
not whether it rises or falls—whether its course is progressive or 
retrogressive. Some of the more energetic members of it about 
him may be sensible of their responsibility, and endeavor to im- 
prove themselves by every means in their power. They may 
hold meetings, organize institutes and associations, may combine 
together to increase their influence and promote the interests 
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of education—they may petition for improvements, may estab. 
lish periodicals, send out lecturers, publish statistics, and in short, 
may employ every means within their reach for the advancement 
of their profession ; but, Gallio like, he “ cares for none of these 
things.” He is content to plod on in the old way, and not only 
takes the world as he finds it (as he often boasts) but actually 
leaves it so. If there is anything to be done, especially for the 
good of others, he can always find “a lion in the way,’ and 
when any of these good enterprises fail, and fail because there 
are too many like him, then he can chuckle and laugh over it, 
with a self-complacent, “‘ I told you so! I knew it would not last 
long.” If called upon to subscribe for a periodical devoted to 
his profession, he is “too poor,” and * can’t find time to read 
it.” He has always got along well enough without attending 
these meetings and reading all these papers, and he don’t see 
why others need to bother their heads about them. He can 
teath the three R’s—Readin, Ritin and Rethmetic,—and that’s 
enough for any schoolmaster to teach.” Such men, if ever 
they were qualified for teaching, have failed to keep up with the 
times, and are no more fit to teach now, than Noah’s ark would 
be for a modern “ man-of-war.”’ 

But incompetent teachers are not the only dead ones. 
There are those who are qualified to teach, and who do teach 
well, who are too proud or too lazy to do anything for their pro- 
fession, or even for the cause of education, except what they do 
in the school-room. Such are even more blameworthy than the 
class last mentioned, because, being men of more talent and 
influence, they know better than to hide their superior light 
under a bushel. They look with utter disdain upon the efforts of 
those whom they consider inferior to themselves, and cannot be 
found associating with them, even in a good cause. ‘“* What 
do these feeble district school teachers ?” say they ; “ even that 
which they build, if a fox go up, he will break it down ;” and so 
they look down with scorn from their lofty eminence upon all 
efforts at improvement, and leave the world to take care of 
itself, while with supreme selfishness they care only for their 
own immediate personal interests. , it is well for mankind 
that all teachers are not like these, for then the world might go 
to destruction without any caring to hinder it. 

Yes, thank Heaven, there zs a class of teachers worthy of the 
name. They are men,—WHOLE men—men who seek to know 
their duty, and are fearless in the discharge of it,—men who 
are the salt of the earth—‘ who passing through the valley of 
Baca made it a well,”’—men, in short, of whom the world is 
not worthy. ‘Their hands are ready to assist in every good 
work ; their hearts are full of zeal and enthusiasm in every be- 
nevolent cause and-in every department of labor; their mite, 
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saved from a most scanty pittance, is cheerfully given whenever 
they are satisfied that the great cause can be promoted by it ; 
and instead of finding a “lion in the way” of progress, though 
there were fifty, all would, like Samson’s, come off second best, 
for nothing can discourage or intimidate them. They mean to 
turn the world upside down, for the simple reason that it has 
been wrong side up long enough. These leave their mark, and 
coming generations will rise up to call them blessed. 

Such men are found in all professions, and an honor they are 
to them. In renovating a world lying in sin, we would give 
more for one Henry Warp Berecuer, than for a whole acre of 
ecclesiastical drones such as are too often found in the ministry 
—men who are so fearful of doing wrong that they do nothing, 
and thereby do the greatest possible wrong. In fact, it is the 
same in all the professions; for in each, a few lead off, and 
those that have any life follow; while the dead members of 
course stay just where they were when life left them, (if they 
ever had it,) and where the general judgment will find them. 

We do not make these remarks out of any anger—much less 
do we make them in any lightness. It is too serious a subject 
to be trifled with. As one of the conductors of this journal, we 
are fearfully awake to our responsibility ; and it is because we 
felt a necessity laid upon us that we have dealt thus plainly. 
The almost daily complaint of our correspondents is,—‘* We 
have tried to get the teachers of this vicinity to feel an interest 
in their profession, and to subscribe for the Teacher ; but they 
are too DEAD to do anything.” But, thank God! it is not so 
with all. ‘There are hundreds and thousands of real, whole- 
souled, dive teachers in the State of New York, as the hundreds 
of letters in our desk will testify. All honor to such! It is 
soul-refreshing to hear from these, and when weary and borne 
down with care and anxiety in our enterprise, these letters are 
like cold water to a thirsty soul. We feel revived, encouraged, 
invigorated ; and ‘‘ except these abide in the ship” we cannot 
succeed. But it is a happy circumstance, that the number of 
such teachers is rapidly increasing, and we fondly anticipate 
the time when all that assume that important duty will be in all 
respects worthy of their office—N. Y. Teacher. 





THE MEASURE OF LIFE. 


We live in deeds, not years; in thought, not breath ; 
In feelings, not in figures on the dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs, when they beat 
For God, for man, for duty. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels noblest, acts the best. 

Life is but a means unto an end—that end, 
Beginning, mean and end to all things, God. 
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SPRING CONCERT. 


BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 


Ture ’s a concert, a concert of gladness and glee, 

The programme is rich, and the tickets are free, 

Tn a grand vaulted hall, where there ’s room and to spare, 
With no gas-lights to eat up the oxygen there. 

The musicians excel in their wonderful art ; 

They have compass of voice, and the gamut by heart ; 
They travelled abroad in the winter recess, 

And sang to vast crowds with unbounded success ; 

And now, ’t is a favor and privilege rare, 

Their arrival to hail, and their melody share. 

These exquisite minstrels a fashion have set, 

Whieh they hope you ’ll comply with, and may not regret ; 
They don’t keep late hours, for they ’ve always been told 
°T would injure their voices, and make them look old. 
They invite you to come, if you have a fine ear, 

To the garden or grove, their rehearsals to hear. 

Their chorus is full, ere the sunbeam is born, 

Their music the sweetest at breaking of morn — 

It was learned at Heaven’s gate, with its rapturous lays, 


And may teach you, perchanee, its own spirit of praise. 
March, 1853. 


THE TEACHER’S AUTHORITY. 


Tue end of intelligent, judicious authority in school, is to sub 
serve the purposes of education; and submission to law is the 
first lesson the pupil should learn. 

Human nature unrestrained, makes its abode a most unlovely 
spot, and of all others, the school-room, a scene of confusion 
and rebellion. 

If a teacher wishes to place his school in a position to com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the community,—if he would 
make his scholars energetic, prompt, accurate, he must put them 
into a state of entire submission to law, which should emanate 
from himself, and be the result of his own deliberate judgment, 
m view of existing cireumstances. ‘To such law, he must require 
unconditional, unlimited obedience. It is both his right and his 
duty. In no other way can he secure the respect and attention 
of his pupils, and if not the respect, of course, not of the love of 
those under his charge, without which the school-room becomes 
loathsome, and the teacher’s work a task. It must then be his 
first and constant business to obtain and preserve order. No 
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obstacle should hinder him, no doubt stagger him, no danger 
cause him to swerve. 

How can good order be obtained? Not, certainly, by the 
promulgation of a long list of rules, with penalties annexed to 
their violation, many of which will probably begin to die as soon 
as they are fairly ushered into being. Nor by obstreperous 
exclamations, proclaiming “‘1 am master of this school; I will 
be obeyed!” so often repeated that even the pupils soon learn 
to regard them as assertions of a very doubtful character. Spas- 
modic action will never accomplish any thing desirable in the 
school-room ; it only serves to show that there is disease in the 
system, which will eventually prove its overthrow. 

Seldom, perhaps, is permanent order established by a single 
effort. Every act, word or look of the teacher has its influence 
in this matter, but there must be consistency and perseverance 
in a prescribed course to secure it. The habit of governing 
must as firmly be implanted in the teacher, as the habit of 
obedience in the pupil. If the one exists, the other will almost 
invariably follow. 

Govern without appearing to govern, is a wise direction, 
Let there be no parade, no noise; be dignified, firm, prompt, 
and kind. Let your eye declare your intentions, while your 
words are few, distinct and decided. Never issue a command 
the consequences of which you have not attempted to foresee, 
and are not prepared to meet; but when delivered, secure its 
obedience, “‘ peaceably if you can, forcibly if you must.” 
There must be no evasion, no taking the back track, or the 
labor of months may be lost, and misrule and rebellion be the 
consequence. 

The work of government requires powers more rare than the 
ability to convey information ; this many can do, who deserve 
not the name of teachers. What can be accomplished in a 
school-room where order and system have no place, have not the 
first place? Who can expect, that out of such a laboratory, 
shall come forth any but effeminate, imbecile minds, undisci- 
plined by submission, and unsubdued by restraint? They may 
acquire some superficial knowledge, which will dazzle for an 
hour, but fail utterly to secure a training which will give stam- 
ina to character, and fit its possessor to brave the storms of 
life, and to place his mark upon the men and things with which 
he mingles. 

The teacher who requires implicit, respectful obedience of his 
pupils, must expect, in these days of loose principles, to meet a 
tide of influences wholly unpropitious to his plans, even among 
those friendly to his school. He may be urged to persuade, 
coax, hire and flatter into the ways of well-doing, but is warned 
against adopting decisive measures. ‘To all this, he must have 
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self-control enough to listen, and independence enough to follow 
the convictions of his own cool judgment, and compel his pupils 
to do right if necessary. 

Thus may he hope to obtain, not merely a dutiful respect to 
his wishes; the warm affection of young hearts, who may joy- 
fully be led by him in the paths of wisdom, will cluster around 
him, while the impress of his own character shall be beautifully 
blended with that of a multitude who will soon be filling life’s 
varied stations. 4 








LOVE, HOPE, AND PATIENCE IN EDUCATION. 


BY 8S. T. COLERIDGE. 


O’rr wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad back places 
Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it—so 
Do these uphold the little world below 
Of Education—Patience, Love and Hope. 
Methinks I see them, grouped in seemly show, 
The straitened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching as adown they flow 
Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow. 
©! part them never! if Hope prostrate lie, 
Love, too, well sink and die. 
But Love is subtile, and doth proof derive 
From her own life, that Hope is yet alive, 
And bending o’er with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 
Wooes back the fleeting spirit and half supplies— 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 
When overtasked at length, 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way ; 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting, does the work of both. 
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DOMESTIC FLOWER-CULTURE. 


[The following extracts are from Chambers’ Miscellany. We think 
they will not be without interest to the readers of “ The Teacher;” for 
we sup it one of the most natural things in the world for a cultivator 
of youth to be at the same time a cultivator of flowers. ] 


By domestic flower-culture we mean the endeavor to grow 
rare and ornamental varieties of flowering and other plants in 
every available situation connected with our dwellings. Be it 
window-recess, balcony, staircase, porch, or tiny front-plot, it 
matters not, provided there be less or more exposure to light 
and’ sunshine. Some such place is at the disposal of almost 
every one who enjoys the shelter of a roof, whether he is an 
inhabitant of the open country or the crowded city, the terant 
of a single apartment, or the proprietor of a lordly mansion. 
The culture thus alluded to forms one of the most delightful 
recreations in which the enlightened mind can engage; it is 
innocent and cheerful; can be cheaply obtained; and, like 
other rational pastimes, may lead to pursuits of a more profitable 
nature. 

The beauty and variety of flowers, the fragrance and fresh- 
ness which we are insensibly led to associate with them, have 
long been themes for the poet and naturalist; but really not 
more so than the subject deserves. 

The individual, who can rear in his window-recess, in his 
lobby, or around his porch, the shrubs and flowers of his own 
and other lands, has always a subject for contemplation before 
him; something to engage the attention, and to preserve the 
mind from the listlessness of ennui, or from positively pernicious 
pursuits. Any member of a family who has a little stand of 
plants to water, to clean, and prune, has always a pleasant daily 
recreation before him; his love and care increase with these 
objects; the simple duty becomes necessary to his existence ; 
and has thus, what so many are miserable for the want of, 
namely, something to occupy hours of listlessness or leisure. 
Again, plants are objects of beauty and ornament. Why is 
yonder lowly cottage more lovely and inviting than the large 
farmhouse on the other side of the river? Simply because its 
walls are trellised with the rose and honeysuckle, and its porch 
with the clambering hop, whose dark-green contrasts so finely 
with the whitewashed front; while the latter is as cold and un- 
inviting as bare stone-walls can make it. So it is with any 
apartment, however humble. ‘The little stand of flowers in the 
window-recess, with their green leaves and brilliant blossoms, 
adds a charm and freshness to the place ; and we will answer for 
it, that wherever these are, the furniture, though mean, will be 
clean and neatly arranged. 
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The in-door culture of plants is also intimately connected with 
the sanatory condition of our dwellings. The oxygen of the 
atmosphere is indispensable to the respiration of animals ; it 
purifies their blood, and affords them internal heat; and, united 
with certain elements, is expired in the form of carbonic acid 
gas (a compound of oxygen and carbon.) 

This gas, which is deleterious to animal life, constitutes the 
main nourishment of plants, which absorb it, appropriate its car- 
bon, and restore its oxygen to the atmosphere, again to be 
breathed in purity by men and animals. 

Besides their directly purifying influence, plants also tend 
indirectly to the health of dwelling apartments. For their-sake 
the window that contains them will be oftener cleaned, the sash 
will be more frequently thrown open, and the air and sunshine 
intended for them will also lighten and purify the interior of the 
apartment. 

It is apparent, then, from what we have stated, that every 
one, rich or poor, the tenant of an humble apartment, or the 
possessor of a splendid mansion, can equally indulge, according 
to his means, in the culture of what is lovely, fresh, and fragrant 
in the vegetable creation. If he cannot afford an elegant case, 
he can obtain at least his wooden box, or pot of earthenware ; 
and if he cannot purchase what is rare and strange, he can 
have around him what is equally lovely and fragrant, as the 
common geraniums, hydrangeas, fuchsias, verbenas, muskplants, 
lilies of the Nile, and a hundred others which will flourish luxu- 
riantly in the humblest cabin. If his means will not afford 
ornamental pots and elegant stands, he can at least keep clean 
and orderly such as he has; always remembering, that the 
luxuriant and healthy plant will be an ornament of itself, though 
grown in an old teapot, while the most expensive vase will not 
compensate for a poor stunted and neglected vegetable. The 
love and taste for what is beautiful and graceful and healthful 
in nature, are the great objects to be gained ; filth, disorderly 
habits, and dissipation, are inconsistent with that love; and 
where it exists genuinely and strong, there also will be cherished 
the greater regard for external decency and order ; and these, 
in turn, will lead to more elevated thoughts, and to tastes and 
habits far removed from all that is mean and sensual. 
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INDUSTRIAL DRAWING: Comprising the description and uses 
of Drawing Instruments, the construction of Plane Figures, 
the Projections and Sections of Geometrical Solids, Archi- 
tectural Elements, Mechanism, and Topographical Drawing. 
By D. H. Mahan, LL. D., Prof. of Civil Engineering §c., 
in the United States Military Academy. 

Tus is the title of a work on Linear Drawing to which I wish 
to call the attention of your readers. Every one who is called 
upon to construct any thing, or to direct its construction, wants 
a knowledge of Instrumental Drawing. ‘To the Architect, the 
Engineer, the Machinist, Xc., such knowledge is indispensable. 

Few mechanics have the opportunity to study a thorough 
course of geometry ; nor, if they had, could they be expected 
to make so great proficiency as to be able to devise the best 
methods of working such problems as their business would pre- 
sent to them. 

And even if we allow to them so much of mathematical skill, it 
would be very unreasonable to suppose that they should strike out 
the best use of instruments ; the methods which will give their 
drawings the utmost accuracy, and the tests which will allow 
them to rely confidently on the perfectness of their work. 

Prof. Mahan has put out a work which will enable any one, 
although he may know nothing of geometry, to acquire all 
necessary skill in draughting. He has gone into the utmost mi- 
nuteness; he states, not only what must be done, but describes 
exactly how it can best be done. His first chapter is on Draw- 
ing Instruments; he is not content to name the instruments re- 
quired, but he minutely describes them; he gives, for instance, 
the lengths and widths of the rulers, how their accuracy may 
be tested, &c., K&c.; the use of scales is described very particu- 
larly and very fully : this description occupies five pages. 

The second chapter is on the construction of Problems of 
Points and Straight Lines; this chapter occupies nearly forty 
pages. It would be difficult to give an idea of the completeness 
of his directions without an example from his book, and an ex- 
ample could hardly be given without accompanying it by its 
diagram. 

I must be content with saying, that the problem,—to draw a 
straight line through two given points, occupies about one page. 

It is certainly very pleasant, to say no more, to see the 
greatest mathematical skill thus condescending, as it were, to 
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every little minute direction which will smooth the path of the 
learner, and tend to render his work more perfect. 

The second chapter is taken up with the methods of tracing 
those figures which can be drawn on a plane surface ; the third 
chapter is on the method of representing the forms and dimen- 
sions of bodies. 

In this chapter, the author presents the subject of Descriptive 
Geometry, stripped of its technicalities, and so explained and 
illustrated, that any one who has accompanied him thus far, will 
be able to avail himself of all the processes of Descriptive Geo- 
metry which he will need. The fourth chapter, on the Draw- 
ing of Machinery, is like the third, and possesses its excel- 
lences. The fifth and last chapter is on Topographical Drawing. 

I do not undertake to criticise this work, not belonging to the 
mysterious We to whom all subjects are equally familiar. I 
do not hesitate to acknowledge myself incompetent to this task. 
Mr. Mahan’s reputation is too high and too generally known for 
me to add any thing to it. My object is to call the attention 
of my brother teachers to a work which will exactly meet their 
wants, if right-line drawing is taught in their schools, — a work 
so correct, and so minute and full, that, in using it, a teacher 
may feel confident that he is not only giving the very best di- 
rections, but that he is omitting nothing which it is necessary 
for the pupil to know for the perfection of his drawing. 7. 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 


The following Prizes for original Essays are offered by the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association :— 

To the members of the Association, for the best Essay, on either of 
the following subjects, a prize of twenty dollars. 

1. “ The importance of increasing the number of Female Teachers quali- 
fied to give instruction in the Higher Departments of Education.” 

2. Mi vad Evils and Remedies of Whispering, or Communicating, in 
choo. 

To the female teachers of the State, for the best Essay, on either of 
the following subjects, a prize of twenty dollars. 

1. “ Best Method of Conducting a Primary School.” 
2. “ Thoroughness in Teaching.” 

The Essays must be forwarded to the Secretary, Charies J. Oapen, 
Esq., Latin School, Boston, on or before the 15th of October. Each 
Essay should be accompanied by a sealed envelope, enclosing the name 
of the writer. The envelopes accompanying the unsuccessful Essays 
will not be opened. The prizes will be awarded by an impartial 
Committee ; but no prize will be awarded to an Essay that is not 
deemed worthy of one. The successful Essays will be regarded as 
the property of the Association. 

W. H. Weuts, President. 
Newburyport, April 18, 1853. 
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NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Eleventh Semiannual Meeting of this Association will 
take place on the 9th and 10th of June. 

Lectures will be delivered by Rev. Nathaniel Hall, of Dor- 
chester, Carlos Slafter, Esq., Principal of the High School, 
Dedham, and J. W. Rolfe, Esq., Principal of the High School, 
Dorchester. 

Further particulars will be made known in the next number. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES FOR THE SPRING OF 1853. 


At Templeton, May 2d—Tth. 
At Middleborough, May 9th—14th. 
At Haverhill, May 16th—21st. 





PRIZE CIRCULAR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction offer to members of 
the Institute and to female teachers, prizes for Original Essays 
on the following subjects : 

1. “ The means of producing a Symmetrical Development of 
the mental Faculties.”’ 

2. By what means can the Teacher best advance his own 
Culture ? 

To the best Essay, on either of these subjects, a prize of 
Twenty-Five Dollars will be awarded; tothe best on the other 
subject, a prize of Fifteen Dollars. Anadditional prize of Ten 
Dollars is offered for the best Essay on any other subject having 
a practical relation to teaching. Each essay should be distin- 
guished by some motto or device, and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing the same motto or device, and enclosing the 
real address of the author. 

The Essays must be forwarded by the first of June, to the 
subscriber, Central Place, Boston, who will place them in the 
hands of the Committee. The award will be made known, and 
the successful Essays read, at the next annual meeting of the 
Institute in August. They will also be regarded as the prop- 
erty of the Society. The unsuccessful Essays, if applied for, 
will be returned to their authors with the envelopes unopened. 
If no composition of sufficient merit should be offered, no prize 
will be awarded. 

In behalf of the Directors, 
Boston, Jan. 15, 1853. SoLtomon ADAMS. 
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From the Pennsylvania School Journal. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN CITIES. 


THE following proceedings by the authorities of the House of 
Refuge in Philadelphia, present a difficult but most interesting 
theme for the pen of the philanthropist. He who shall entitle 
himself to the reward, by pointing out a remedy for this long 
continuing and still growing evil, will merit more than he that 
“‘ taketh,” or even buildeth, for he will save a city : 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge, 
Philadelphia, the following preamble and resolution were adopted, viz. : 

Whereas, The increase of Juvenile Delinquency in all the large 
cities of our country, has claimed the attention of philanthropists ; and 
whereas, the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge, Philadelphia, 
are desirous that errors in modes of training the young, and other 
causes codperating to produce the evil referred to, may be presented in 
such a form as to claim the serious consideration of parents and guar- 
dians throughout the land ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers do offer a premium of one 
hundred dollars for the best essay, and fifty dollars for that next in 
order of merit, to be awarded by a committee of literary Gentlemen : 
Provided, that such essays shall not exceed fifty octavo pages in length, 
and shall be contributed before the first day of July, A. D. 1853 ; 
and whether successful or not in competition, shall be at the absolute 
disposal of the Board of Managers. 

[In accordance with the above preamble and resolution, the premiums 
therein named are now offered without restriction as to the residence of 
competitors. 

The Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, Frederick A. Packard, Esq., and 
Stephen Colwell, Esq., have consented to act as the committee, to 
examine and adjudge as to the merits of the essays offered in competi- 
tion. 

Competitors for the abovenamed premiums will please address their 
manuscripts to “John Biddle, No. 6 South Fifth st., Philadelphia,” 
and send therewith, their names and places of residence, under sealed 
envelopes. 

As the object of the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge in 
offering the abovenamed premiums, is mainly to call the attention of 
parents and guardians to errors in the prevalent modes of training the 
young—a subject which should claim the attention of every reader— 
the undersigned would call the attention of the editors of newspapers 
generally throughout the United States to this advertisement, and ask 
the favor of an insertion of it, or the more important parts of it, in the 
columns of their papers. 

By order of the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge. 

Tuos. P. Corr, President of H. of R. 


Joun Bropue, Secretary of H. of R. 
Philadelphia, Feb., 17 1853. 
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